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students before him and will be performed by thou- 
sands of students after him. This is done that he 
may be trained in the use and actions of the materials 
with which he must work and that the results which 
he obtains may be checked up by the known results 
which he ought to obtain. Not till the learner has 
shown familiarity with and accuracy in the use of 
his materials is he allowed to go on with the study 
of minor questions, the answer to which is not al- 
ready known. When he has shown his ability to cope 
with minor studies, because of accuracy, application, 
and the power of marshaling causes and effects in 
proper sequence, the learner is on the high road to 
the city of truth. 

To return now to the point at issue. The teacher 
of literature and the philologist have much in com- 
mon and must work by methods fundamentally the 
same in point of accuracy and minuteness. The 
philologist (according to the narrowest definition) 
makes language itself the subject of his study, but 
he must bring to his work many aids, philosophy, 
phonetics, history. When, for example, he applies 
himself to the task of following the vagaries 
of a Greek particle through its long life of cen- 
turies, he has set himself no mean task. It requires 
powers of the same order as those required by the 
teacher of literature. Because he deals with sub- 
stances invisible to the naked eye is the miscroscopist 
narrower than the astronomer who uses a telescope 
and studies immense suns millions of miles distant 
from our earth? The teacher of literature must be 
at least enough of a philologist to use the ap- 
paratus which the philologist has prepared for him, 
while the philologist must be able to understand 
the author's thought if he would understand the 
language used to express that thought. 

If the partisan of literature says, "What you say 
is granted, but you are beside the point. Our quar- 
rel is not that the philologist is not a useful ani- 
mal, but that philologists are in power and wish to 
make all students philologists like themselves. And 
when they have had their way they turn out fledg- 
lings who, not having their masters' power, but robe 
themselves in their masters' cloak and hat, and give 
to minds still more immature mental food of ex- 
ceeding indigestibility". To which the philologist 
retorts, "Yes, but you would give to those same im- 
mature minds a sense for literature when they have 
not the mentality to receive it. Those minds must 
be trained by the study of language before they can 
understand literature. There are already too many 
untrained, illogical teachers by word or pen who 
foist upon an unthinking world 'studies' and 'ap- 
preciations' which are nonsense. Who, who, after 
all the labor you have expended on them, will read 
the books on the 'five-foot shelf rather than the 
'six best sellers' of the day?" 

But wait, friends! Do you not see that each of 



you is necessary to the other? and that each must 
use the other's method, if he wishes to obtain the 
best results? The whole question is a matter of em- 
phasis, and, as usual, too great attention to one side 
of the question will obscure the vahdity of the ar- 
guments for the other side. As regards the fact 
that the newly fledged Ph. D. gives to his immature 
pupils food which they do not yet need and, there- 
fore, cannot digest, that is merely the fault of 
youth and inexperience, and will be remedied by the 
young teacher's growing sense of proportion. 
Whether he will ever become a great teacher of 
literature or a great philologist depends on time 
and temperament. Teach him how to walk and let 
him do the climbing. 

Hamilton Ford Allen. 

Washington and Jefferson College. 



REVIEWS 

A Handbook of Greek Archaeology. By Harold 
North Fowler and James Rignall Wheeler, with 
the collaboration of Gorham Phillips Stevens. 
New York: American Book Company (1909). 
Pp. 559. $2.00. 
The appearance of this manual, the work of the 
Editor-in-Chief of the American Journal of Archae- 
ology and the Chairman of the Managing Commi- 
tee of the American School at Athens, will be wel- 
comed not only by teachers and students of the 
Classics, but also Dy the wider circle of those who 
are interested in Greece and things Greek. All the 
older English manuals of Greek archaeology, such as 
Murray's Handbook and CoUignon's Manual in the 
late Professor Wright's excellent translation, have 
been rendered hopelessly out of date by the rapid 
progress that has been made since the time of their 
publication, and the need of a brief and authoritative 
statement of the principal results of modern research 
has long been felt. To say that the new Handbook 
satisfies this need is to emphasize only one merit of 
the work. In fullness of treatment and of illustra- 
tion it marks a distinct advance over its predecessors 
and the arrangement of the matter is clearer and 
more logical. 

The book begins with an Introduction on the study 
and progress of classical archaeology in modern 
times and the first chapter is devoted to Prehistoric 
Greece. After this the treatment is topical : the re- 
maining chapters aiscuss Architecture, Sculpture, 
Terracottas, Metal Work, Coins, Engraved Gems, 
and Painting and Mosaic. A select bibliography and 
an index complete the book. The chapter on archi- 
tecture is the work of Mr. Stevens, revised by Pro- 
fessor Fowler, the chapters on vases and painting 
are by Professor Wheeler, and the other chapters 
are by Professor Fowler, but "both authors have 
read the book fully and accept responsibility for 
the statements contained in it". 
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The Introduction is one of the most interesting 
parts of the whole book. In the brief compass of 27 
pages it contains an excellent account of the de- 
velopment of archaeological studies in modern times, 
with helpful hints as to methods and publications. 
Such an account, so far as I am aware, is not to be 
found elsewhere in English, though for the most im- 
portant period, the nineteenth century, Professor 
Michaelis's A Century of Archaeological Discoveries 
is now available in the translation of Miss Kahn- 
weiler (see The Classical Weekly 2.158). To the 
general reader, however. Professor Michaelis's treat- 
ment, concise as it is, is likely to seem too full, and 
even those who are familiar with that account will 
find much that is helpful in the briefer statement of 
the Handbook. 

In the chapter on Prehistoric Greece, one naturally 
looks first to see how the results of recent explora- 
tion in the Aegean area have been correlated with 
the earlier discoveries at Mycenae, Tiryns, and else- 
where. It is gratifying to find that all the important 
recent excavations have been considered and that a 
very successful attempt has been made to show the 
relations of different sites to one another and to 
trace the development of civilization in Greek lands 
from neolithic times to the downfall of the Myce- 
naean culture. Such a comprehensive survey ought to 
be especially welcome to those whose ideas in regard 
to the prehistoric culture have been confused by the 
mass of new material discovered in recent years. Es- 
pecially commendable features of the chapter are the 
paragraph on nomenclature, in which the confusing 
terminology used by recent writers is briefly and 
clearly explained, and the discussion of the Myce- 
naean vases. In matters of chronology Professor 
Fowler is conservative, basing his statements on the 
system of Egyptian datings proposed by Professor 
Meyer and adopted by Professor Breasted. So far 
as possible he avoids the discussion of controverted 
points and he very wisely makes no attempt to con- 
sider the difficult ethnological problem, merely re- 
cording his opinion that "it is made very probable by 
the study of the monuments and the Homeric poems 
that the Achaean heroes of the Trojan War are 
identical with the rulers whose wealth, power, and 
culture are attested by the fortifications, golden 
treasures, and works of art of the Mycenaean Age". 

For the chapter on Architecture the authors were 
fortunate in securing the collaboration of Mr. Stev- 
ens, who was Fellow in Architecture at the School 
in Athens in 1903-1904 and 1904 1905, and of whose 
interesting discoveries in connection with the Erech- 
theum his article in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology (1906, pp. 47 fit.) has given us such a tantaliz- 
ing foretaste. The historical and descriptive parts of 
this chapter are based largely on Borrmann's Bau- 
kunst des Altertums und des Islam im Mittelalter, 
but Mr. Stevens's firsthand knowledge of the monu- 



ments is everywhere apparent. This is particularly 
true of the earlier pages of the chapter, which are 
devoted to building materials and methods, and of 
the discussion of the Attic monuments, especially the 
Erechtheum. One noteworthy feature is the amount 
of space which is given to civic and private architec- 
ture. From most 'handbook' treatments of Greek 
architecture one carries away the impression that the 
Greeks built many temples, some theaters, and a few 
other buildings. Mr. Stevens gives us brief accounts 
not only temples and theaters, but of many other 
types — bouleuteria, porticos, gynmasia, stadia, funeral 
monuments, altars, and private houses. Even the 
Pharos at Alexandria is briefly discussed. The re- 
sult is a much more comprehensive picture of the 
activities of Greek architects than is usually drawn 
by writers of elementary books. Moreover, in the 
discussion of these different classes of buildings 
several examples of each are commonly . given so 
that the reader gains some impression, at least, of the 
wide variety that exists in Greek buildings of the 
same type. The attempt which is made to combine 
a historical treatment with a treatment by types does 
not seem to me successful. After the account of 
building materials and methods, we have, as headings 
of sections, Archaic Architecture (including an ac- 
count of the Heraeum at Olympia), the Orders, the 
Doric Order, the Ionic Order, the Corinthian Order, 
the Temple (including a discussion of treasuries, 
round buildings, and propylaea). Civic Architecture, 
Funeral Monuments and Votive Offerings, the Hell- 
enistic Period — an arrangement that seems likely to 
confuse rather than to help the beginner. 

One other chapter which calls for special mention 
is Professor Wheeler's account of the Vases. This 
is the longest chapter in the book (114 pages), and 
to some may seem disproportionate. But the impor- 
tance of the subject and the difficulties that beset 
the study of vases would be a sufficient justification 
for the long chapter, and the length is very largely 
due to the numerous foot-notes, which here, very 
wisely, have been introduced more freely than else- 
where. It might be urged, to be sure, that Walter's 
elaborate History of Ancient Pottery now provides 
the student of Greek vases with a thoroughly trust- 
worthy reference book. But few students (and it 
may be added, comparatively few libraries) are likely 
to purchase these expensive volumes, and even those 
who have access to tlie larger work will often find 
it more convenient to refer to Professor Wheeler's 
clear and altogether excellent account. Particularly 
admirable are the notes made up of references to a 
series of vases in which a development described in 
the text can be traced— for instance, the notes on pp. 
508-510, with lists of vases with decoration on a 
white ground. Nowhere is the up-to-dateness of the 
book more evident than in this chapter; Furtwang- 
ler's identification of the 'Kertch' vases as fourth cen- 
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tury Attic work is adopted as "almost certainly cor- 
rect" (p. S04), and the recent finds of 'Cyrenaic' 
pottery at Sparta are noted (p. 468, note), though 
Professor Wheeler holds that ampler proof is needed 
before it can be maintained that Laconia was the 
original home and the chief center of manufacture of 
the 'Cyrenaic' vases. The greater part of the chapter 
is naturally devoted to tracing the different styles of 
vase-painting, but in the earlier pages a brief account 
of forms and a very good discussion of technical 
processes are given. 

The remaining chapters contain less that calls for 
special remark. The chapters on Sculpture and Ter- 
racottas follow in the main the lines laid down in 
earlier handbooks, but always with the same consid- 
eration of recent finds and recent discussions that 
characterizes the rest of the book. The chapter on 
Metal Work is an interesting attempt to group to- 
gether bronzes, silverware, and jewelry, in which 
the bronze statuettes receive, perhaps, a more sum- 
mary treatment than they deserve, and the whole 
produces the impression of being somewhat super- 
ficial because of the small space at the writer's dis- 
posal. The chapter on Coins, on the other hand, is 
remarkably successful ; it gives, in the brief compass 
of 28 pages, an excellent introduction to what is al- 
jnost a science in itself. The chapter on Gems, as 
the preface informs us, is little more than a sum- 
mary of Furtwangler's Antike Gemmen, but it is a 
very good summary indeed, in which all that is most 
essential in Furtwangler's monumental work is briefly 
and clearly set forth. The discussion of Painting 
and Mosaic has been limited, very wisely, to a few 
pages, because the extant Greek monuments are so 
few and unsatisfactory, but the brief description of 
the secondary sources of information, the notes, and 
the bibliography give all necessary information for 
further study of these subjects. 

The makeup of the book deserves a word of praise. 
In spite of its 559 pages, it is printed on a thin paper 
which reduces the thickness to little more than an 
inch, a most convenient size. The halftone illustra- 
tions, with very few exceptions, are good, and their 
number shows a praiseworthy liberality on the part 
of the publishers. In connection with the illustra- 
tions several points should be noticed. The practice 
of recording, under the illustration, the source from 
which it is derived is one that will commend itself to 
all, especially to those who, like the writer, have 
wasted hours of precious time in trying to 'run down' 
an illustration. Then, too, the authors have drawn 
very largely on collections in this country for illustra- 
tive material. Of the 412 illustrations, 54 are taken 
from objects in American collections. The majority 
of these, naturally, are terracottas, coins, and vases, 
but the fact that the development of these branches 
of Greek art can be so largely illustrated by means 
of objects in American museums will be a surprise 



to many who have not been in touch with the rapid 
growth of the collections of classical antiquities in 
this country in recent years. For the study of some 
phases of Greek art, such as architecture and sculp- 
ture, in the original documents, it will always be 
necessary to visit classic lands and foreign museums, 
but for the study of the minor arts the museums of 
this country, especially the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
already possess original material of the greatest value 
and importance, and in calling attention to this fact 
the authors of the new handbook have rendered a 
very definite service to the cause of classical studies 
in America. 
Harvard Univeksity. GeoRGE H. ChasE. 



Selected Essays of Seneca and the Satire on the 
Deification of Claudius. Edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by Allan P. Ball. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. (1908). Pp. 211. 60 cents. 
A practical edition like Dr. Ball's may aid greatly 
in an intelligent rehabilitation of Seneca in our 
college curricula. That the essays and letters have 
been of late but little read has been due to several 
causes. Other writers, being better stylists, or more 
suitable representatives of Latin literature, or proved 
by experience more serviceable guides for instruc- 
tion in Roman life and thought, have hitherto el- 
bowed this philosopher into a corner or quite out 
of the hall. Seneca is not for immature beginners 
in Latin literature; but on the other hand he should 
not be ignored by more advanced students, and he 
can be appreciated by younger minds. Quintilian, 
although he spoke disdainfully of his style and his 
apses in taste (10.12 sff.), frankly admits among 
his many great merits "a ready and productive 
mind, very great scholarly devotion and a great fund 
of information, though in this he was sometimes 
misled by those to whom he had intrusted the inves- 
tigation of particular points. He dealt, too, with 
almost the whole range of scholarly topics .... 
In philosophy .... he was a distinguished as- 
sailant of moral faults. In his works there are many 
noble utterances". But Senaca's literary style, from 
its very remoteness from Ciceronianism, offers use- 
ful material for the study of Silver Latinity, and, 
what \3 of some practical importance, for the stu- 
dent who is striving to attain proficiency in reading 
Latin (as distinguished from translating Latin) is 
almost a revelation. The sentences are short, gen- 
erally direct and uninvolved, detached, with con- 
necting particles rapidly approaching the vanishing 
point. Frequent questions, exclamations, and ap- 
peals to the reader give the discourse the freedom 
of an informal lecture. But especially helpful to 
one who reads without translating is the insistent 
repetition of an idea in two or more forms with 
copious use of simile and metaphor. I know of no 



